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June,  1880. 


AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

The  Royal  Academy. 

HOUGH  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings  at  Burlington  House 
this  year,  yet  many  of  the  works  exhibited 
are  of  great  merit — more  especially  those 
which  are  the  original  work  of  the  etcher, 
which  branch  of  the  art  seems  to  have  taken  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  artists  of  England.  From  them  we  gain  the  best 
“etched  thoughts,”  and  it  is  to  foreign  etchers  we  look 
for  reproductions  of  other  artists’  works. 

A  foremost  place  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
mezzotint  reproduction  of  his  own  water-colour  drawing  of 
“Grandfather’s  Pet,”  which  hangs  in  Gallery  No.  VIII., 
and  to  Mr.  Haig’s  “  The  Morning  of  the  Festival.” 

Amongst  those  which  pleased  us  best  are  a  grand  study  of 
a  lion’s  head  by  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy;  Mr.  W.  W.  Bur¬ 
gess’s  etching  of  “The  Brook,”  and  Mr.  Huson’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  subject,  “  The  Willowy  Brook ;  ”  Mr.  David 
Law’s  “ Pont-y-Garth ”  and  “Moonlight;”  and  Mr.  Sher- 
bom’s  “  Entrance  to  Westminster  School.” 

Mr.  Robert  Macbeth  contributes  “  A  Sardine  Fishery ;  ” 
Mr.  Heseltine  a  view  of  “Venice,  from  the  Lido,”  and  one 
of  Cassiobury  Park;  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  two  experi¬ 
ments  in  mezzotint,  and  six  studies  in  dry-point.  Mr. 
Propert  is  represented  by  a  cleverly  realistic  representation 
of  “  Breakers,”  a  view  of  Venice  with  the  effect  of  sunset, 
and  one  other.  Mr.  Menpes  has  sent  two  heads  in  dry-point ; 
and  M.  Storm  van ’s  Gravesande  three  views  near  Dordrecht, 
similar  in  character  to  the  one  which  appeared  in  “The 
Etcher”  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Slocombe  exhibits  four 
good  views  in  Germany  (three  of  Heidelberg  and  one  of 
Bonn),  and  a  copy  of  Antonio  Moro’s  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham;  and  M.  Waltner  etched  portraits  of  Mr.  Millais 
and  his  daughter  (No.  1287  and  1288),  and  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Millais’s  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde  and 
Gainsborough’s  “  Blue  Boy.”  Good  work  is  also  contributed 
by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Ball,  Youngman,  Riley,  W.  Foster,  Sumner, 
Ridley,  and  Kent  Thomas. 

The  Paris  “Salon.” 

Engravers  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  space 
allotted  to  them :  an  excellent  well-lighted  room  towards  the 
south-western  end  of  the  building  in  the  Champs  Elyses  has 
been  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  hanging  committee  have  made  the  best  of  the  space 


allowed  to  them,  for  while  they  have  permitted  a  portion  of 
it  to  be  invaded  by  drawings,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
hung  some  of  the  best  original  etchings  of  French  and  more 
particularly  of  foreign  artists,  so  high  that  they  can  be  but 
little  seen,  and  certainly  cannot  be  examined  as  they  deserve. 
Thus  Mr.  Heseltine’s  excellent  plate,  “  Riviere  sous  bois,”  is 
hung  out  of  sight;  it  is  the  same  with  M.  Storm  van  ’s 
Gravesande’s  interesting  frame  of  six  views  of  Dutch  scenery ; 
on  the  other  hand,  M.  Richeton’s  finely-treated  portraits  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  of  Dean  Stanley  are  well  placed  and  very 
effective.  The  fact  is,  that  only  seven  frames  of  original 
etchings  have  been  favoured  with  a  place  low  enough  to  be 
well  viewed  ;  they  contain  plates  by  Messrs.  Buhot,  Foul- 
quier,  Edwards,  Gautier,  Desboutins,  Lalanne,  and  Richeton  : 
three-quarters  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by  reproductions  of 
pictures.  Much  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  art ;  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  high-class  works  and  artistic  periodicals  illustrated  with 
etchings,  often  from  original  drawings  of  our  best  artists. 

M.  Waltner  exhibits  four  large  plates,  “The  Blue  Boy,” 
“L’Amour  et  I’Argent”  from  a  picture  by  V^ly,  “The 
Gambler’s  Wife  ”  by  Millais,  and  “  Harmony  ”  by  Dicksee. 
There  is  in  all  of  them  a  parti  pris  which  is  perhaps  not 
always  felicitous ;  all  parts  excepting  the  fiesh  are  powerfully 
etched,  the  face  and  hands,  on  the  contrary,  are  entirely 
modelled  in  dry-point  The  result  of  this  practice  is  to  sacri¬ 
fice  vigour  and  the  harmonious  balance  of  parts  to  a  softness 
and  delicacy  of  effect,  which  has,  it  is  true,  a  certain  charm ; 
the  defects  of  this  treatment  are  less  apparent  in  the  remark¬ 
ably  fine  plate  of  Gainsborough’s  “  Blue  Boy.”  M.  Courtry’s 
etching  of  “  Le  Gu^  de  Mouthiers  ”  is  from  a  picture  by  Van 
Marcke ;  it  is  a  fine  vigorous  plate  of  oxen  crossing  a  ford. 
M.  Lalauze  exhibits  a  delicately  touched  etching  from  “  La 
Halte,”  one  of  Meissonier’s  wonderfully  minute  pictures. 
M.  Monzi^’s  “  Enterrement  d’un  marin  k  Villerville  ”  is  an 
excellent  work  and  an  interesting  composition.  M.  Cham- 
pollion  has  a  good  etching  from  a  picture  by  Cassanova. 

M.  Bichard’s  portrait  of  Dollinger,  from  a  picture  by  Len- 
bach,  is  in  pure  etching  and  treated  with  much  simplicity  of 
line  and  considerable  talent 

Among  the  small  number  of  original  etchings  exhibited, 
two  plates  by  Foulquier  attract  particular  attention,  “La 
Falaise  du  Bourg  d’Ault  ”  and  “  Une  barque.”  M.  Lucien 
Gautier’s  view  of  the  Seine  frozen  over  in  January  last  is  a 
graphic  representation  of  a  scene  that  is  fortunately  of  rare 
occurrence.  We  have  left  but  little  space  to  notice  two 
excellent  plates  of  the  regretted  Edwin  Edwards ;  a  view  of 
Amsterdam,  and  another  of  Bordeaux,  etched  with  his  usual 
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strong  simplicity  of  line  by  Lalanne ;  and  the  very  truthful 
dry-p)oint  portraits  by  Desboutins,  which  deserve  serious 
attention. 

E.  L.  Montefiore. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

II. — On  cleaning  the  Plate. 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  the  etching  ground  to  the 
plate,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  latter 
every  trace  of  grease,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
prevent  the  etching-ground  adhering  firmly  to  the  plate,  and 
cause  it  to  break  away  in  patches.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  its  removal  than  rectified  spirit  of  turpentine  applied  with 
a  soft  rag.  Whitening  and  other  powdery  substances  some¬ 
times  recommended  seem  undesirable  on  the  score  of  dust. 

Some  etchers  are  careful  also  to  remove  from  the  copper 
all  marks  of  tarnish.  The  necessity  for  this,  if  it  ever  exists, 
seems  to  do  so  only  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
etcher  adopts  the  principle  of  not  allowing  the  needle-point 
to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  copper;  and  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  copper,  when  tarnished,  is  less  readily  attacked 
by  the  mordant  than  it  is  when  bright,  and  in  order  to 
obviate  the  unequal  biting  which  the  presence  of  tarnish 
would  thus  involve.  The  removal  is  easily  effected  by 
plunging  the  plate  into  a  bath  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
(according  to  the  writer’s  experience)  by  the  application 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  above  expedients  are  applicable  in  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  the  polished  surface  of  the  plate.  Where 
this  is  not  deemed  of  importance,  or  where,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  artistic  etching,  it  is  desired  to  impart  to  the 
proofs,  either  in  portions  or  altogether,  a  grey  tint,  both 
grease  and  tarnish  may  be  conveniently  removed  by  rubbing 
>vith  willow  charcoal.  The  charcoal,  of  which  a  tolerably 
broad  piece  should  be  chosen,  should  be  cut  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  grain,  and  the  surface  thus  obtained  should 
be  placed  flat  upon  the  copper,  under  water.  It  should 
then  be  driven,  gently  but  steadily,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
plate  in  single,  even  strokes,  after  the  manner  of  a  carpenter’s 
plane ;  the  result  of  which  will  be,  that  the  old  surface  of  the 
copper,  with  all  its  impurities,  is  removed,  and  a  new  one 
substituted,  uniformly  marked  by  a  multitude  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute  striations  due  to  the  grain  of  the  charcoal. 
The  plate,  if  printed  from  in  this  state,  should  yield  an  even 
tint  of  delicate  grey.  In  those  passages  in  which  the  artist 
may  desire  the  pure  white  paper  to  be  seen,  the  striations 
are  afterwards  easily  removed,  and  the  original  polish  of  the 
copper  restored  by  the  use  of  the  burnisher,  or  the  whole 
surface  of  the  copper  may  be  repolished  with  crocus  powder 
and  sweet  oil.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  charcoal  is,  that  the  striated  surface  of  the  copper  affords 
better  holding  for  the  etching-ground  than  a  polished  surface 
would  give. 

III. — On  the  Etching  Ground. 

The  plate,  having  been  cleaned  as  previously  described, 
should  be  now  coated  with  the  etching  ground,  and  it  is  in 
some  respects  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  before  the 
copper  has  had  time  to  become  tarnished  by  contact  with 


the  air — an  effect  which  the  impure  and  smoky  atmosphere 
of  the  town  soon  produces. 

Etching  ground  which  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  but 
the  constituents  of  which  are  known  only  to  the  maker,  may 
be  purchased ;  and  the  following  observations  are  intended 
for  those  who,  acting  upon  the  maxim  that  “  if  you  want  a 
thing  well  done,  you  should  do  it  yourself,”  prefer  to  prepare 
their  own. 

Among  the  qualities  to  be  sought,  the  following  seem  to 
be  the  most  important.  The  ground  should  be  impervious 
to  the  acid,  in  order  to  protect  those  parts  of  the  plate 
which  are  not  intended  to  be  bitten.  It  should  cling  to 
the  copper  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  the  mordant 
finding  its  way  between  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
should  be  so  easily  removable  by  the  etching-needle  as  to 
offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  free  play  of  the 
artist’s  hand.  If  too  hard,  it  will  chip  from  the  copper,  and 
flake  off  as  the  needle  passes  through  it — a  ragged  line 
being  the  result ;  if  too  soft,  it  will  be  liable  to  injury  which 
will  lead  to  “  foul  biting.” 

The  happy  mean  indicated  by  these  varied  requirements 
is  realized  by  a  judicious  combination  of  certain  hard  and 
soft  elements  of  which  the  ground  is  composed :  the  soft 
element  generally  adopted  being  pure  white  wax,  and  the 
hard  elements  such  substances  as  asphaltum,  resin,  gum 
mastic,  black  pitch.  Burgundy  pitch,  Japan  varnish,  &c. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  elements  should  be  com¬ 
bined  in  different  proportions,  as  the  ground  is  required  for 
use  in  hot  or  cold  weather :  a  ground  which  would  be  too 
hard  for  use  in  cold  weather  giving  satisfactory  results  when 
the  temperature  is  high. 

Another  point  which  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  mordant  to  be  used,  is  the  colour  of  the  ground. 
If  the  hydrochloric  mordant,  which  darkens  the  bitten  sur¬ 
face  of  the  copper,  be  adopted,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
work  with  a  somewhat  pale  ground,  in  contrast  with  which 
the  darkened  lines  of  the  etching  will  be  clearly  discernible. 
When  the  mordant  used  is  such  as  leaves  the  bitten  lines 
pale,  which  is  the  case  with  nitric  acid,  a  dark  ground  may 
be  preferable. 

In  the  published  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  etching 
ground  it  is  usual  to  find  several  of  the  above-mentioned 
“  hard  ”  elements  combined  together,  with  a  view  of  securing 
the  double  character  of  hardness  and  adhesiveness.  It 
appeared  to  the  writer  that,  if  a  single  substance  could  be 
found  affording  both  of  these  qualities,  it  w<mld_be  pre¬ 
ferable,  on  the  score  of  simplicity,  to  use  it  in  exclusion  oi 
any  other.  This  desideratum  he  found  to  be  supplied  by 
asphaltum,  and  after  many  experiments  he  was  led  to  adopt 
a  simple  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  wax.  This  he  has  used 
for  many  years,  and  has  found  it  to  be  impervious  to  the 
acid,  and  quite  free  from  objection  in  other  respects.  In  a 
thin  film  it  gives  a  light  brown  colour,  sufficiently  dark, 
without  being  smoked,  to  afford  contrast  to  the  bright  lines 
where  the  copper  is  exposed  by  the  needle,  and  thus  to 
enable  the  artist  to  see  the  line  as  he  draws  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  pale  enough  to  allow  the  lines  when  darkened 
by  the  hydrochloric  mordant  to  be  clearly  seen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  This.  Etcher,  Crown  Building,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


VILLE  D’AVRAY. 

E.  L.  MONTEFIORE. 

HE  village  of  Ville  d’Avray  occupies  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Situated  between  S6vres,  St.  Cloud, 
and  Versailles,  its  charming  villas  are  scattered  in  front  of  the  woods 
which  rise  along  the  slopes  of  a  broad  valley,  in  whose  bosom  repose 
two  small  lakes.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  tranquillity  of  nature  has 
remained  undisturbed  ;  and  the  over-worked  brain  can  here  find  rest  and  oblivion, 
far  from  the  din  of  the  capital.  Each  Sunday  sees  M.  Gambetta  seeking 
repose  from  political  turmoil  in  the  romantic  dwelling  which  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  Honord  de  Balsac ;  while  M.  Lemerre,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
editor,  dwells  in  the  little  villa  where  the  celebrated  artist  Corot  resided.  The 
name  of  Corot,  the  great  landscape  painter,  will  ever  be  inseparably  connected 
with  Ville  d’Avray.  A  fountain  of  white  marble,  with  his  likeness  and 
an  inscription  to  his  memory,  has  just  been  erected  on  this  spot,  where,  abroad 
before  sunrise,  and  returning  only  at  nightfall,  he  passed  so  many  years.  On  the 
walls  of  a  little  summer-house  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  he  has  painted  six 
landscapes,  the  subjects  of  which  are  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  environs, 
taken  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  little  lake,  which  the  unpoetic  call  a  pond,  is  found  in  many  of  his  pictures. 
His  lively  and  playful  imagination  found  no  difficulty  in  peopling  its  twilight 
shadows  and  surrounding  foliage  with  the  nymphs  of  old  —  their  fairy  forms 
mingling  in  the  mazy  dance  in  the  openings  of  the  forest ;  their  reflection 
trembling  on  the  water,  with  the  occasional  framework  of  the  trailing  branches  of 
weeping  willow.  Who  will  take  his  place  now  that  he  has  gone  ?  Who  will  trace 
the  angler  as  he  stands  in  the  reeds  in  the  autumn?  Who  will  now  render  as 
he  did  that  misty  sunrise  so  peculiar  to  Ville  d’Avray,  which  seems  as  if  the  orb 
of  day  took  pleasure  in  delaying  his  course  over  this  Elysian  valley? 

Mr.  E.  L.  Montefiore  has  sketched  and  etched  a  glimpse  of  this  charming 
scene  before  the  foot  of  civilization  has  stamped  out  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
study  is  quite  worthy  of  following  in  the  steps  of  Corot,  for  it  is  eminently 
thoughtful  and  poetic. 


Paris,  1880. 


P.  H.  Burty. 
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A  BRETON  PEASANT. 


G.  W.  RHEAD. 


HE  accompanying  etching  of  a  Breton  peasant’s  head  is  a  study  from 
nature  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhead,  a  pupil  of  M.  Legros. 

“  Though  poor  the  peasant’s  hut,  his  feasts  tho’  small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal : 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 

Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Or  drives  his  vent’rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep.” 

Goldsmith. 


WEYMOUTH  HARBOUR 


A.  WITHERS. 

EYMOUTH,  from  its  natural  picturesque  position,  may  be  recognized 
amongst  the  most  attractive  seaside  resorts  on  the  south  coast.  It 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay,  closed  in  on  the  east  by  high  cliffs  and 
verdant  hills,  extending  to  a  point  called  St.  Alban’s  Head,  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  On  the  west  is  the  rocky  Isle  of  Portland,  with  its  breakwater. 

The  town  of  Weymouth  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom  : 
Phoenician  pottery,  Druidical,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  remains  have  been  found 
there.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  which, 
at  the  charming  village  of  Upway,  five  miles  distant  from  Weymouth,  rushes  out 
from  the  base  of  a  high  hill — a  broad,  rapid  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  brawling  over  a 
white  pebbly  bed,  and  overshadowed  on  either  side  by  noble  trees. 

The  mouth  of  this  river  forms  the  harbour  given  in  the  accompanying  etching. 
The  bridge  in  the  background  divides  Wyke  Regis  and  Weymouth,  and  is 
constructed  with  a  swing  in  the  centre,  admitting  ships  up  and  down  the  harbour. 
On  the  left  is  Trinity  Church;  its  altar-piece,  “  The  Crucifixion,”  is  attributed  to 
Van  Dyck.  At  the  quays  are  moored  merchant  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage ; 
and  fine  passenger  steamers  ply  between  this  port,  Cherbourg,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 


